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In the year just past, the popularity of two exhibitions, 
the work of the 19th century French sculptor Auguste 
Rodin and the work of the 20th century expatriate 
Canadian painter Jean-Paul Riopelle, illustrates how 
varied our public’s interest is in the 1960’s. Rodin can 
be described as either a realist or romantic — and fre- 
quently as literary. Riopelle’s work, on the other hand, 
has been abstract almost from the very beginning of his 
career. And yet both exhibitions were received with 
enthusiasm, if not always from the same people. 


How does an art museum decide what to show? The 
answer to this question depends on a number of factors, 
among them, its early history, its original purpose and 
the nature of its collection, the type and size of the com- 
munity, and whether the institution is the only one of 
its kind in the area. 


In considering the exhibition policy of The Art Gallery 
of Toronto we must separate its two exhibition func- 
tions: the exhibition of its permanent collection and the 


exhibition of temporary shows. Our policy is to balance 
the two. Except for the large loan exhibitions such as 
Van Gogh and Picasso, approximately 40% of the 
building is hung with the permanent collection at all 
times. Last summer the whole building was devoted to 
non-Canadian works in our growing collection. This 
coming summer a Canadian hanging is planned for 
every room except one. 


Our Registrar pointed out in the last issue of News 
and Notes that the collection now numbers 3,600 works, 
approximately 150 of which can be seen at any one 
time. It is thus apparent that within our building, which 
has not been enlarged since 1935 when the collection 
numbered 2,334 items, there is now considerable pres- 
sure upon both exhibition and storage space. A tempo- 
rary exhibition has to be of rather outstanding interest 
to overcome our natural reluctance to store the ever- 
increasing number of important works which the gallery 
has over the years acquired by purchase or gift. 


The pattern which has developed in every lively art gallery in the world involves a_ balance between hanging a 
permanent collection and changing loan exhibitions. The nature of these temporary shows should be based upon an 
appraisal of the community which the gallery serves. In Toronto for example, exhibitions of oriental art are more suitably 
shown in the Royal Ontario Museum. Before the appearance of so many commercial galleries in the city The Art Gallery 
of Toronto rightly felt an obligation to show the work of promising young Canadians in a number of three and four- 
man exhibitions. The exhibition gallery used for this outgrown need is now devoted to prints and drawings in the hope 
that some day we may have a graphic department. Policies must change with changing conditions. 

A little known fact is the number of temporary exhibitions for which the Gallery is not responsible. These are the 
shows of the five artists’ societies which appear on our walls for one month: 


1. The Ontario Society of Artists — the organization which was largely responsible for 
the founding of The Art Gallery of Toronto has, because of that fact, a traditional 
arrangement to show annually. 

. The Royal Canadian Academy of Arts 

The Canadian Society of Painters in Water Colour once every three years 

The Canadian Society of Graphic Art 

The Canadian Group of Painters. 


This means that for two to three months out of every year at least one-third of our galleries are hung with works 
which have been chosen and installed by outside organizations. 

Another kind of balance, that of traditional vs. modern — or old masters vs. contemporary, if you wish — is, aS a 
consequence, very difficult to maintain. However, the following percentages will demonstrate the success which has been 
achieved in the last three years: 
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Percentage of space and time devoted to displaying different periods of art 


(a) (b) (c) 
work of artists after 1900 after 1900 
year before 1900 (born in 19th century) (born in 20th century) 
1961 51% 23% 26% 
1962 50% 26% 24% 
1963 40% 26% 34% 


Even if we were to consider all work executed in the 20th century as “Modern”, which is obviously not the case, 
it is immediately apparent that The Art Gallery of Toronto has still allotted almost one-half its space and time to the 
display of old masters in the past three years. 

The same question of balance between contemporary and historical work has to be faced in considering the col- 
lection. It should first be pointed out that not until the establishment in 1956 of The Art Gallery of Toronto Foundation 
was there any assured annual source of funds for the purchase of works of art. Therefore, the majority of acquisitions 
were gifts and some of the gallery’s most important works have been and we hope will continue to be donated. 


The following figures will illustrate how we have managed to maintain a balance in the field of purchases. 


Dispersal of funds by European and Canadian-American Collection Committees for 
the past three fiscal years in the following categories: 


a) Work of artists before 1900 b) After 1900 (born in 19th century) c) After 1900 (born in 20th century) 


European Collection Committee Canadian-American Collection Committee 
Percentage Percentage 
1960/61 a) $ 43,944.00 90.9% 2) ae ee ee = 
b) 4,200.00 8.6% by) ee 62, 922550 34% 
Cc) 163.50 5% c) 5,692.00 66% 
$ 48,307.50 $ 8,614.50 
1961/62 a) $ 97,097.00 75.7% ONE Te ade pak a — 
b) MASA 1.7% be ego 22.00 22.5% 
@) 28,917.00 22.6% c) 18,213.00 Wiles 
$128,189.00 $23,525.00 
1962/63 ay SS SOD 7/200 Ws Ve FY) ta Pee oe — 
b) 9,747.00 14.6% D) oe 205;00 6% 
CT 26719800) 9.7% c))  _ 16,619.00 94% 
$66,524.00 $17,524.00 


The total amount spent by both Committees in all categories for 3 years is $292,683.00, of which $191,620.00 or 
67.9% was spent on works in category (a), $25,261.00 or 6.3% in category (b),. $75,802.00 or 25.8% in category (c). 


These figures employ the same categories as those which were used to survey the exhibition programme. And once 
again it is obvious that in the last three years the greatest emphasis has been laid upon the acquisition of old masters with 
67% of the total purchase funds spent on the works of artists born before 1900. 


Another factor which has for some years determined our exhibition direction is lack of space. This problem has 
become critical. Not only do we need a special temporary exhibitions’ gallery with flexible display facilities and easy 
access to shipping and receiving but we desperately need increased storage space for our permanent collection. 

As a member you own a share in this gallery. In a very real way you are responsible for its welfare. It cannot con- 
tinue to grow unless it expands physically. Only in a much expanded and improved plant can we continue to produce a 
truly dynamic and exciting exhibition programme. W.ILW. 


Dores “L’ANNEE TERRIBLE” 


Gustave DORE — 

FRENCH, 1832-1883 

L’ANNEE TERRIBLE 

Pencil and brush drawing, 15°” x 14” 

The Art Gallery of Toronto, Purchase 1963 Fig. 1 


or Gustave Doré, born of Alsatian parents in Stras- 

bourg, France’s cession of the provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine in 1871 was felt as a tragic personal loss 
as well as a national one. Blanchard Jerrold, his English 
friend and collaborator, wrote that when the Franco- 
Prussian War broke out Doré’s ‘“exultation knew no 
bounds” and that the drawings he made during the war 
were “so many patriotic inspirations”. Jerrold refers to 
several allegorical drawings done during that Année 
Terrible (1870-1871) which are of the same type as the 
one acquired by The Art Gallery of Toronto in 1963 
(Fig. 1). One of them, dated 1870, is very similar to 
ours (Fig. 2). It represents the same central figure — 
symbolizing France or Paris — in chains and holding 
two standards, at the moment when she is overwhelmed 
by superior forces.{2) In our drawing she holds a 
standard and a drawn sword; the fallen lie at her feet. 
Only one soldier remains to defend her as the bestial 
faces and figures of the enemy close in on her. An 
ominous cloud overshadows the scene of carnage and 
her losing struggle. 


By placing the tall white figure at the centre of a 
vortex of violent action and at the same time suggesting 
by its attitude the Crucifixion, Doré creates a strong 
feeling of drama and pathos. The swift nervous strokes 
and the chiaroscuro lighting give the scene vitality and 
energy and remind us of Constantin Guys and Daumier, 
his contemporaries. But it is characteristic of Doré’s 
romantic attitude that the sordid realities of war are 
left out and that he manages to invest the brutal violence 


of mortal combat with panache and even with a certain 
elegance. 


Doré had had some experience in depicting battle 
scenes. At 16, already a self-supporting artist, he had 
witnessed in Paris the barricades of the 1848 Revolu- 
tion and he used to say that those scenes had been of the 
greatest value to him for the understanding and manage- 
ment of crowds in his compositions. In 1854-1855 
Doré’s drawings of the Crimean War appeared simul- 
taneously in France and England and he also exhibited 
two large paintings of the Battles of Alma and Balaclava 
at the Salon. 


But Doré was an impenitent if belated Romantic with 
a predilection for ages earlier than his own. He was hap- 
piest when illustrating the classics of literature; for the 
battles in Rabelais, Ariosto, Milton, Don Quixote or the 
Bible he could employ his prolific imagination and 
exuberant vitality without involving his political and 
patriotic feelings. 


Nevertheless he could also rise to the challenge of a 
great contemporary theme. His powerful drawings of 
London, completed in 1869, are proof of this. They ap- 
peared as illustrations to Blanchard Jerrold’s London, 
A Pilgrimage (1872). Van Gogh particularly admired 
this series and based his moving painting of prisoners 
on Doré’s drawing of Newgate Gaol. 


By the time he was 30 Doré had attained universal 
fame as an illustrator but his greatest vogue was reached 
in England in the mid 1860’s. So many English editions 
of his books were issued in 1865 that a summary of the 
year’s art called it “l'année dorée”. In 1867 the Doré 
Gallery opened at 35 New Bond Street (in the rooms 
now occupied by Sotheby’s) and until 1914 was one of 
the sights of London. In this Gallery Doré exhibited 
many of his paintings and their success with the English 
public compensated him to some extent for their neglect 
in France. 


Although posterity has confirmed the unfavorable 
French verdict on Doré’s paintings, the experience he 
gained enriched his drawings and illustrations. In the 
latter he attained a personal style and at his best could 
draw with spontaneous brio and achieve a powerful 
dramatic concentration. Both these qualities are present 
in the drawing now added to our collection. SP: 
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Illustration from t 
Jerrold’s Doré p. 290 #@ 
Fig. 2. “ae 


(1) Named after the title of Victor Hugo’s volume of poems inspired by the events of 1870-1871: the Franco-Prussian War, the Siege 


of Paris and the loss of Alsace and Lorraine. 
(2) Life of Gustave Doré, London, 1891, pp. 290-291. 


How Not TO CLEAN A PAINTING 


In order to know how not to clean a painting one 
should perhaps know the reasons why an untrained 
person should not attempt it, and something of the 
physical structure of a painting. 


Artists have painted on many types and qualities of 
supports such as linen, wood, paper, metal, etc., and, in 
the last century, have often used cheap commercial 
materials. 


First, as to structure, a layer of size is applied over 
the canvas before priming. The priming, (chalk, and 
animal glue) or first coat of paint, on which all subse- 
quent paint layers are applied, is done in layers. Red, 
yellow, and grey priming have been used in different 
centuries. Next on this prime coat the paint film is laid. 
A paint film is sometimes referred to as “lean” or “rich” 
depending upon the content of medium and the content 
of pigment or the technique with which the paint film 
was applied (heavy, thin or glazed). 


The paint films include water colour, different forms 
of tempera (for example egg yolk and egg white forms), 
dozens of emulsion media, and oil with-all its ramifica- 
tions. We are concerned here with the problems posed 
by these films in the cleaning of a painting. 


man 


On Friday, January 10, 7,663 people attended the 
members’ preview of PICASSO AND MAN ~— the big- 
gest crowd in the history of The Art Gallery of Toronto 
ever to attend an opening night. 


The fact that so many people attended this memor- 
able occasion is indicative of the interest in the exhibi- 
tion. For this, we would like to thank the hundreds of 
people who have worked with us. It is, of course, im- 
possible to mention everyone here by name, but we 
would thank the press, radio and television for the time 
they have devoted to PICASSO AND MAN. As well as 
many, many individuals and companies, we would also 
like to thank the St. John Ambulance, several Companies 
of Girl Guides and the following Women’s Groups who 
have supplied 1,100 volunteers to sell catalogues, repro- 
ductions and postcards: 


American Women’s Club; The Canadian Cancer 
Society; The Canadian Arthritis and Rheumatism 
Society; The Canadian Opera Women’s Committee; 
The Civil Service Association of Canada and Ontario; 
Garden Club of Toronto; Highland Group of St. John’s 
Anglican Church, York Mills; Hadassah Organization; 


Most paintings are coated with a film of damar or 
mastix varnish which lasts approximately fifteen years. 
Also synthetic varnishes have sometimes been used. 


Water, soap, detergents, turpentine or oils should 
never be used on the surface of a painting. Since ad- 
hesives (for example glues), used in the structure of a 
painting, are water-soluble a painting may be damaged 
by washing, causing flaking, cracking and loss of paint. 
Likewise never use any non-drying oils on a picture 
surface to bring up the colour; the effect will only be 
temporary and very dangerous. Since oil films stay 
sticky they cannot be removed without damaging the 
paint underneath and your picture may be lost forever. 


Dust your paintings a few times a year with a soft 
silk cloth by going over the surface lightly. Never rub. 
Never use a feather duster. 


Have any cleaning done by a trained technician. 


If you want to know more consult: Caroline Keck, 
How to Take Care of Your Pictures, New York Museum 
of Modern Art and Brooklyn Museum, 1954. 
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Holy Blossom Temple Sisterhood; I.0.D.E. Municipal 
Chapter; Junior League of Toronto; Junior Women’s 
Committee of The National Ballet Guild of Canada; 
Lyceum Club and Women’s Art Association of 
Canada; Mining Women’s Association; The New 
Mount Sinai Hospital Volunteers; North American 
Life Staff Association; Panhellenic Association; The 
Members’ Committee of The Royal Ontario Museum; 
Rotary Club Inner Wheel; The National Ballet Guild 
of Canada; Toronto Section of National Council of 
Jewish Women; The University Women’s Club; Wimo- 
dausis Club; Women’s Guild of Christ Church, Deer 
Park; Women’s Guild of Grace Church on the Hill; 
Women’s Auxiliary, De la Salle College. 


Our own Women’s Committee and Junior Women’s 
Committee well know they have been a ‘strong right 


’ 


arm . 


Contributors to this issue of News and Notes 
William J. Withrow; Sybille Pantazzi; 


Eduard Zukowski. 
Editor: Janine Smiter. 


